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land's policy henceforward was to work in close contact with the extreme
wing of the Catholic party led by Petre, with whom the Earl of Tyrconnel
and Lord Dover were associated; we hear nothing of direct dealings
between him and the moderate Catholics, the Capuchins, as Ailesbury
calls them (no doubt having in mind James's confessor, Mansuete),
whose leaders were the three Catholic lords who had narrowly escaped
death in Oates's plot: Powis, Arundel of Wardour and Belasyse.
For two years Sunderland was able to drift with his allies and to secure
himself in James's confidence; but when he saw disaster ahead and
attempted to save the ship of State from ruin by adopting more cautious
methods, they turned on him and prevailed on James to dismiss him.
James owed Sunderland a great debt of gratitude, for without Sunder-
land's able support the collapse of his plans would have occurred far
earlier than it did.

Foreign politics occupied a great deal of James's attention during the
last six months of 1685. In August he renewed with the States-General
the defensive treaty which Charles had concluded with them in 1678,
omitting, however, the guarantee for the Spanish Netherlands: this
renewal came to Louis as an unpleasant surprise, for it had been con-
ducted behind his back and neither Avaux nor Barrillon had heard more
than a rumour that negotiations were proceeding; he was annoyed that a
treaty which had been avowedly aimed against France should have been
renewed when he and James were acting in concert. What caused
him the greatest anxiety was the possibility that James would make a
fresh treaty with Spain, and even that he would be drawn into the
league which William was forming to resist French aggression; he had,
however, the consolation of believing that James and William could
never be close friends. James did not seem to think that Louis had a
legitimate grievance; he said that the renewal of the Dutch treaty was a
mere formality, and that it was a contribution to the general peace.
Barrillon, though he told Sunderland that it was rather a plan for
war than a defensive treaty, reassured Louis on the other points: he
said that James showed no inclination to include Spain and Branden-
burg in the agreement with the States-General, and that he was hostile
to the league against aggression. In September Barrillon reported that
James had annoyed the Dutch ambassadors by maintaining at Court,
in a voice loud enough to be overheard, that the Calvinist princes were
opposed to his interests and were the enemies of all monarchy. Early
in October he told Barrillon that the Minister of the Elector of Branden-
burg was endeavouring to make an alliance between the Elector and the
States-General, that the Northern Powers and certain of the German